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LE FACOLTA’ LETTERARIE 
E LA PREPARAZIONE ALL’ INSEGNAMENTO IN ITALIA 
di 
ALFREDO GALLETTI 
Regia Universita di Bologna 


GLI stranieri non riesce facile intendere in quali relazioni stia 
Yordinamento scientifico delle Facolta di Filologia italiane (o, 
come usa dire in Italia, delle Facolta di lettere e filosofia) colla loro 
funzione pratica, perché tali relazioni rappresentano un compromesso 
tra la forma ed il carattere che tali Facolta hanno in Germania, in 
Francia e nei paesi anglosassoni e certe tradizioni puramente italiane. 
L’universita, come a tutti é noto, ebbe nel medio evo le sue origini in 
Italia, e vi ebbe anche una vita fervida e spontanea, che la rese ca- 
pace di piegarsi, di mano in mano, alle esigenze della cultura e di 
accogliere nei suoi quadri i nuovi insegnamenti. Ma il carattere e 
lo spirito della pit antica fra esse, quella di Bologna, furono preva- 
lentemente giuridici; come l’indirizzo dell’Universita di Parigi, che 
viene seconda in ordine di tempo, fu sin dal secolo XII essenzial- 
mente teologico. Sul modello di Bologna e di Parigi si costituirono 
poi le altre pit antiche universita di Europa e la storia intima ed 
esteriore di questi grandi centri coordinatori della cultura é stata 
indagata ed esposta assai dottamente in questi ultimi decenni.!_ FE’ 
pure noto che in tali scuole l’insegnamento letterario non ebbe un 


1Cfr. H. Dentrte, Die Universitaten des Mittelalters bis 1400, Berlin, 1885; 
H. Rasupati, The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, Oxford, 1885: G. 
Manacorpa, Storia della Scuola in Italia, P. 1., Il Medio Evo, 2 voll., Milano- 
Palermo, 1913. 
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ordine organico proprio, ma fu sempre considerato come sussidiario, 
e subordinato ai fini pratici cui miravano gli studenti di diritto o di 
teologia, magari di medicina. La cultura letteraria formava l’ingegno 
ed il gusto, addestrando quello a dare forma elegante od eloquente 
al pensiero, e questo ad intendere il bello e ad osservare la misura e 
la decenza nelle varie forme della vita pratica. Quanto all’ufficio 
dell’insegnamento nelle scuole inferiori e medie, poiché esso era affi- 
dato al clero, oppure (e cid quasi soltanto in Italia) a maestri laici, 
i quali pero, rispetto alla cultura erano in contatto continuo colla socie- 
ta ecclesiastica, essi si preparavano all’insegnamento conciliando la 
rettorica e la poesia colla dottrina religiosa, e frequentando le lezioni 
dei teologi e quelle degli Artisti (Artistae), ché cosi erano chiamati 
nelle universita medievali gli insegnanti che educavano gli studenti 
alla tradizione letteraria e al sentimento dell’arte. 

Le Facolta filologiche e filosofiche, cosi come appariscono ordi- 
nate nelle universita odierne, sono di origine tedesca, perché dalla 
Germania venne l’esempioe l’impulso a quelle ricerche che, ampliando 
mirabilmente il dominio della conoscenza storica e trasformandone 
il metodo, diedero allo studio delle lettere, delle arti, della cultura 
umana, un’impronta scientifica. Da un tedesco, dal Boeck, é venu- 
ta idea di designare col nome di Filologia quel complesso di disci- 
pline che si propongono di indagare, ricostruire, rivivere tutte le 
forme storiche della cultura umana, e la Filologia, penetrando nelle 
universita, trasformo quello che era stato una volta un insegnamento 
pit rettorico che storico in una provincia importantissima della 
scienza moderna. 

L’esempio germanico fu seguito, pil o meno presto, anche dalle 
altre nazioni europee, e le “belle lettere” cedettero a poco a poco il 
campo alla “dottrina filologica.” L’Italia, le cui scuole nel periodo 
dell’asservimento politico avevano risentito assai gravemente il con- 
traccolpo della perduta liberta intellettuale, quando nel 1860 si fu 
ricostituita a nazione senti il bisogno di trasformare e rinnovare gli 
studi superiori per accordarli meglio ai nuovi avviamenti della cul- 
tura europea. Le universita dei vecchi Stati che si fusero nel nuovo 
regno d’Italia erano asservite ai bisogni e alle opportunita locali; la 
dottrina ed i metodi vi erano, per lo piu, antiquati e stagnanti, o 
mostravano una certa vivacita e spirito di rinnovamento solo 1a ove 
il sovrano o qualche ministro intelligente intendevano di proposito 
a migliorare la pubblica istruzione. 

Il governo della nuova Italia diede alle varie universita una 
struttura e un’impronta comune e volle affiatarle, quanto alle disci- 
pline che vi erano insegnate, colle universita delle nazioni pid pro- 
gredite, pur assicurando ai professori la pil ampia liberta di pensiero 
e d’insegnamento. Le antiche Facolta di filosofia e di teologia, le 
quali comprendevano anche le materie letterarie, furono riformate 
in modo da avvicinarle quanto piu era possibile all’ordinamento di- 
dattico e metodico delle Facolta di Filosofia e Filologia tedesche. 
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Ma sorse allora una prima difficolta di carattere pratico. Lo 
spirito che informa e deve informare l’insegnamento universitario 
moderno, e prima di ogni altro il filologico e filosofico, é di libera 
e disinteressata ricerca, di amore imparziale per la verita proseguita 
a qualunque costo. Mla gli stati moderni esigono ed impongono al- 
l’insegnamento universitario anche certi scopi pratici e sociali: di 
formare, cioé, buoni medici, esperti ingegneri, colti magistrati; e 
alle Facolta filosofiche e filologiche, in particolare, di preparar dotti 
insegnanti e nei paesi tedeschi e anglosassoni di religione riformata 
anche pastori. La nuova Italia che, sin dalle sue origini, e soprat- 
tutto dopo il 1870, si trovava in aperto conflitto colla Chiesa di Roma 
—per ragioni in parte politiche e in parte intellettuali, cioé di com- 
petenza laica—tolse dalle sue universita le Facolta teologiche e lascid 
che all’educazione dei sacerdoti provvedesse unicamente !a Chiesa. 

Ma alle universita di Stato e precisamente alle Facolta filolo- 
giche rimase affidato il compito di preparare i futuri insegnanti per 
tutti i gradi delle scuole medie. 

Prepararli come? Poiché tanto la filologia che la filosofia nel- 
l’insegnamento superiore debbono mostrare il processo, per cui la 
mente é pervenuta fuori della superstizione e della tradizione all’idea 
moderna del vero storico a del vero morale; deve delineare la storia 
dello spirito e la storia della conoscenza umana, mostrarne le con- 
quiste, i dubbi, i problemi, indicare la via gia percorsa e quella, tut- 
tavia da percorrere, che prosegue verso ’avvenire; ma cssa non si 
cura, né le appartiene di insegnare in qual modo dalla scienza si 
spremano o si stillino quelle modeste ma tra loro ben connesse “co- 
gnizioni,” che possono essere versate in un cervello adolescente o 
giovanile di media levatura, senza troppo opprimerlo o confonderlo 
e senza turbare “i buoni principi morali,” che giova supporre siano 
stati istillati in lui dall’educazione famigliare. E tuttavia soltanto 
nelle Facolta filologiche e filosofiche si possono apprendere quelle 
cognizioni scientifiche e storiche che sono reputate necessarie a for- 
mare la salda cultura di un buon professore. 

Un ottimo filologo, un sottile filosofo possono essere, per difetto 
di attitudine o di preparazione didattica, pessimi insegnanti; ma 
d’altra parte é assurdo immaginare un buon maestro il quale manchi 
di una larga preparazione filologica e filosofica. 

In Francia, in Germania, in Inghilterra, anche negli Stati Uniti 
credo, si é lasciato che ciascuno studente provveda a rielaborare la cul- 
tura universitaria, per adattarla deliberatamente agli scopi pratici che 
egli si propone di conseguire. Essendo libero di ascoltare le lezioni, 
di attendere alle ricerche, di esercitare l’ingegno intorno ai problemi 
da lui scelti, egli puod, dopo un certo periodo di tempo, conseguire 
una testimonianza accademica della sua preparazione scientifica sotto 
forma di dottorato, presentando all’approvazione dei suoi maestri un 
lavoro il quale dimostri ’ampiezza della cultura, il vigore e la luci- 
dita dello spirito critico. In tal caso il suo lavoro rimane nell’ordine 
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degli studi puramente scientifici e disinteressati. Se invece egli in- 
tende prepararsi all’ufficio di insegnante—tra le discipline univer- 
sitarie scegliera quelle, o quelle parti di esse, che fanno al suo scopo 
e le integrera con altri studi, letture, esercizi particolari. Poi davanti 
ad una Commissione di giudici designati dallo Stato egli dovra dar 
prova di adeguata preparazione teorica e didattica ad esporre effica- 
cemente quelle date materie che egli si propone d’insegnare. Ed a 
lui, il quale sara un espositore, un rielaboratore pratico della cultura, 
in quanto dovra adattarla ai fini dell’insegnamento medio, non si 
richiedera quella difficile dimostrazione di superiore dottrina scien- 
tifica, che sola da diritto a conseguire la laurea, cioé il dottorato di 
filosofia e di filologia. 

L’Italia ha creduto di poter unire pill strettamente i due diversi 
scopi dell’insegnamento filologico universitario, vale a dire di coordi- 
nare e innestare meglio l’una nell’altra la preparazione scientifica e 
la preparazione all’insegnamento. Nel nostro paese si stabili sin 
dal 1860, cioé al sorgere del nuovo regno—e le recenti riforme sco- 
lastiche del regime fascista non hanno introdotto sotto questo rap- 
porto alcun mutamento essenziale—che in linea di massima nessuno 
potesse insegnare nelle scuole dello Stato se non avesse ottenuto in 
una regia universita il dottorato di filologia e di filosofia: pertanto il 
conseguimento di un titolo come questo, che ha stretto carattere scien- 
tifico, diventava condizione sine qua non per poter insegnare pubbli- 
camente in qualsivoglia ordine di scuole, tranne, s’intende, le scuole 
primarie o elementari. Questo criterio ha, praticamente, alcuni no- 
tevoli vantaggi ma anche qualche inconveniente non trascurabile. 
E innanzi tutto non puod lasciare allo studente tutta quella liberta e 
autonomia nel proseguimento degli studi universitari, che é possibile 
e logica 14 ove la preparazione al dottorato—titolo puramente scien- 
tifico—e la preparazione all’insegnamento sono nettamente distinte. 
Per poter essere iscritti in una Facolta di Filologia é necessario aver 
superato l’esame di maturita al termine di un corso di studi di tipo 
classico (ginnasio e liceo classici); per poter proseguire gli studi di 
filosofia e filologia moderna (lingue e letterature moderne) si am- 
mette invece—sotto determinate condizioni—che lo studente possa 
aver compiuto gli studi medi anche in una scuola di tipo non classico, 
cioé prevalentemente scientifica o tecnica. Poiché lo Stato presup- 
pone che ogni studente iscritto alle Facolta universitarie di filologia 
e filosofia possa essere, almeno in potenza, un futuro insegnante, gli 
é fatto obbligo dal Collegio stesso degli insegnanti di iscriversi e di 
frequentare le lezioni di alcune materie d’insegnamento, considerate 
fondamentali e che si presuppongono necessarie tanto al filologo che 
al filosofo, come, ad esempio, la lingua e la letteratura italiane, latine e 
greche, la storia antica e la storia moderna, la geografia, la filosofia 
e teoretica, la pedagogia. Per un certo numero di altre materie la 
liberta di scelta rimane allo studente, il quale pud prender norma, 
nello scegliere, o dalle sue preferenze intellettuali o da criteri subor- 
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dinati all’indirizzo che egli intende dare alla sua vita futura. Comun- 
que, entro un periodo di quattro anni, che é il periodo minimo legale 
di durata prescritto a tali studi, egli deve dave innanzi a commissioni 
composte di tre professori universitari una serie di esami compro- 
vanti il profitto conseguito in un certo numero di materie, sia obbli- 
gatorie che facoltative: esami cui il candidato suole presentarsi dopo 
uno, due o tre anni di iscrizione al corso universitario, secondo la 
maggiore O minore importanza ed estensione della materia stessa. 

Dopo quattro o piu anni di tali studi il giovane che intende dare 
ad essi compimento e riconoscimento ufficiale pud conseguire il dot- 
torato di filosofia o di filologia. A questo fine egli sceglie, d’accordo 
coll’insegnante di una data materia, un argomento, intorno al quale 
preparera, giovandosi delle indicazioni e dei consigli dei suoi maestri, 
una dissertazione di carattere storico o filosofico, nella quale egli 
dovra dar prova di cultura, di attitudine alla ricerca erudita e di un 
certo discernimento critico. La dissertazione manoscritta é sotto- 
posta al giudizio di tutti i membri della Facolta (la Commissione esa- 
minatrice si compone, per lo piu, di undici insegnanti) e se essa é 
giudicata meritevole di discussione, il candidato, in un giorno ed 
ora determinati, € ammesso a discuterla, cioé a rispondere alle do- 
mande e alle obiezioni che gli possono esser fatte a proposito del suo 
lavoro, innanzi agli undici esaminatori sopra indicati. La discussione, 
la quale verte intorno alla tesi scritta e anche ad alcuni problemi o 
tesine minori, dura circa un’ora, ma puo esser prolungata. Se il 
candidato sostiene la discussione cogli esaminatori in modo da per- 
suaderli che la sua cultura é solida e che egli domina veramente |’ar- 
gomento della dissertazione da lui presentata, é proclamato dottore 
di filologia oppure di filosofia. 

Colla sola laurea, pero, il candidato non é ammesso ad inse- 
gnare; ma, ripeto, la laurea é condizione preliminare ed indispensa- 
bile per poter accedere all’insegnamento. Di anno in anno, oppure 
di biennio in biennio, lo Stato indice a Roma dei concorsi per chi 
aspira all’insegnamento. Tali concorsi riguardano i vari tipi di scuole 
e le molteplici materie in esse insegnate, e negli esami di tali con- 
corsi le Commission esaminatrici esigono dai candidati le cognizioni 
specifiche e tecniche necessarie ad esercitare con competente prepa- 
razione e buone attitudini didattiche quel dato insegnamento. 

Il criterio della legislazione universitaria italiana, che esige il 
conseguimento del dottorato—previa la Ppresentazione ‘di un lavoro 
di carattere storico o teoretico—da tutti gli studenti della Facolta 
filosofica o filologica, che vogliano tenere poi un pubblico ufficio ha 
questo buon effetto, di stimolare la produzione scientifica, poiché av- 
viene spesso che le dissertazioni preparate dai candidati facciano te- 
stimonianza di ricerche, almeno in parte, originali, o siano il nucleo 
ed il germe di importanti studi futuri; ma ai professori, i quali sanno 
che la maggior parte dei loro ascoltatori Si propongono di conseguire 
una cultura propriamente scientifica e di prepararsi, insieme, all’inse- 
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gnamento, riesce difficile orientare la loro opera di maestri, in modo 
che essa giovi ugualmente ai fini della scienza e a quelli della vita 
pratica. Alla preparazione didattica sono di qualche utilita le cosi 
dette esercitazioni, istituite accanto alle lezioni ufficiali di parecchie 
materie per quei giovani che saranno un giorno insegnanti e dalla 
dottrina universitaria vogliono trarre, innanzi tutto, una istruzione 
adatta al loro compito futuro. 
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STANDARD ITALIAN 


A colleague of mine once informally remarked: “Italian is a dead 
language; you Italians have no language; your only medium of 
expression really alive are the many dialects.” 

The paradox is not without interest. It is a gross exaggeration, 
of course, indeed absurd and ridiculous to declare that Italian is not 
a living nor a national language. And yet, isn’t it true that, even 
after seventy years of political unity, the Italians’ “lingua di pappa 
e mamma” is still their particular, native dialect? Isn’t it true that, 
with the exception of the Tuscans (perhaps), all Italians have to 
learn their national language at school and from books almost like 
a foreign tongue? Isn’t it true that the language of affection and all 
strong emotions is still the dialect, particularly in the intimacy of the 
home? And if we pass from the spoken, familiar idiom to the writ- 
ten, literary language, isn’t it true that in practically all works, in- 
cluding the most modern, dialectical peculiarities and influences may 
be easily detected which reveal the origin of the writer? These facts 
are not exaggerated, and to wish to deny them is as foolish as to 
accept the statement that the Italians have no living, national 
language. 

What do the well educated then speak in Italy? I shall go 
farther and ask, what do the masses of uncultured but not illiterate 
Italians then speak from one end of the peninsula to the other? 
Furthermore, is the language of Panzini or Morselli their “marchi- 
giano” dialect? Is that of Novaro Ligurian, or that of Pirandello and 
Borgese Sicilian? Is that of Thovez or Gozzano Piedmontese, and 
that of Ada Negri or Bontempelli Lombard? Is that of Grazia De- 
ledda Sardinian, that of Gaeta Neapolitan, and that of Renato Serra 
or Moretti Romagnole? Isn’t the language of all these and hosts of 
other non-Tuscan, contemporary writers one and the same? Isn’t 
it Italian, and national? And can this language be called dead when, 
besides, it is the language of the newspapers and of all familiar let- 
ter writing throughout the country? 

What then are we to conclude? The situation reveals itself even 
more puzzling when we consider that on one hand here is a language, 
akin to the dialects but not truly native to any author, becoming the 
medium of one of the greatest and richest literatures the world has 
ever known, and on the other, there are the innumerable dialects, 
the only really native and spontaneous vernaculars of the respective 
Italian authors, producing only insignificant literatures, compara- 
tively speaking. It would be interesting at this point to investigate 
just to what extent an acquired medium of expression constitutes a 
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real obstacle in the way of the true literary artist who has mastered 
it. We might, indeed, ask ourselves whether any great poet, in any 
language, has ever expressed himself in his crude, unlearned vernac- 
ular. Isn’t the language of all great writers largely the polished, 
refined, learned language of schools and books even in countries 
where the question of dialects is negligible? Isn’t the technique or 
language of painters, sculpturers, and musicians always acquired? 
But let us not digress. The point here is that the dialects in Italy 
are still very much alive; and will not die out until the natural fac- 
tors making for a uniform language throughout the country have 
been at play for a very much longer period than they have so far. 
These are: the removal of all obstacles to a rapid and easy general 
intercourse among the masses; the general spread of a uniform edu- 
cation among all classes of society, followed by popularity of read- 
ing; and the careful maintenance for a number of generations at least 
of these and all conditions making for rapid exchange of thought and 
uniformity of habits. In Italy, as everybody knows, these condi- 
tions have never been approximated since the time of the Roman 
Empire, if, indeed, they were then. Only recently were all internal, 
political barriers finally removed and a start made in the education 
of the masses; while the natural obstacles in this mountainous coun- 
try have not yet been fully conquered by science. “L’Italia che legge” 
and “l’Italia che viaggia” may be reasonably expected to develop 
only now, under the present strong nationalistic régime. The 
wonder of all wonders is that a national language should have devel- 
oped at all under such adverse circumstances, and that a national 
literature should have been produced of such great merit and volume. 
But since the dialects still live, and since they undoubtedly have in- 
fluenced and still influence the Italian writers, the question naturally 
rises: what is then this national language of Italy? What does con- 
stitute standard Italian? It is precisely what the Italians themselves 
have asked for centuries, ever since Dante too felt the need of an 
answer. 
It is not my intention to resurrect “l’eterna questione.” At 
least, I have no desire to recall here any of the old arguments in favor 
of or against the superiority of one dialect over the others, argu- 
ments advanced by those who preferred to wash their “panni in 
Arno” or some other river in Italy. This aspect of the question is 
now obsolete, having been settled by time and the other factors that 
always determine linguistic phenomena. Nor am I here concerned 
with such interesting but pointless aspects of the question as what 
might have been or may be in the future the national language of 
Italy. The vital question is: “what is standard Italian today?” A 
little history will make it clear. 

History shows that Dante was substantially correct when he 
prophesied, as it were, that the language of united Italy would not 
be this or that dialect exclusively, but a combination of elements 
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common to them all. In fact, this tendency manifested itself early 
in the development of the Italian volgare. Already before Dante, 
and as soon as the various dialects, each going its own way, began 
to differentiate themselves more and more from Vulgar Latin and 
from each other, the need was felt by national writers to discard 
idioms and expressions peculiar to their respective region, and to 
use forms and constructions, words and phrases common to all the 
volgari. Naturally they wanted to be read and understood all over 
Italy. Thus, the poets of the Provengal School, of the Sicilian School, 
and of all other schools preceding and including that of the “dolce 
stil nuovo,” all avoided, as far as they could or thought necessary, 
peculiarities of a strictly local character. 

Another powerful factor in the development of the Italian lan- 
guage also began to operate early. This was a tendency not pecu- 
liar, perhaps, to Italians, but very strong with them, perhaps innate 
in a people naturally artistic: namely, the desire to rise to the occa- 
sion and to lift themselves up to a higher level of culture whenever 
writing for or speaking before a public in any way at all formal. 
Perhaps it is for this reason that style has always been such a tyrant 
in Italy, and that orators, writers, and rhetoricians have always 
exercised such a powerful influence on the literary language of the 
country. At any rate the Italian does not seem to mind writing, or at 
least is quite willing and even desirous to write, “secondo gramma- 
tica.” In Italy there has always been a literary language to contend 
with, which was called “grammatica”: there was a “grammatica” or 
Classical Latin in ancient times; there was a “grammatica” or 
Scholastic Latin in medieval times; and Dante’s “volgare illustre, 
cardinale, aulico e cortigiano” is but another name for the modern 
“grammatica” he tried to determine, or the Itaiian language of his 
day. This “grammatica” or literary medium of the different epochs, 
is, admittedly, somewhat artificial, refined, and very conservative; 
but properly so, in the opinion of the artistic Italian. For it wouldn’t 
do on a formal occasion to express oneself in the manner of a “vol- 
gare fiaccheraio.” A little decorum, per bacco, and a certain degree 
of propriety and elegance are desirable in the expression of one’s 
noble feelings! Moreover, “lo fren de l’arte” requires unity, coher- 
ence, style; and fine diction is a thing so beautiful in itself! Thus 
in Italy for two thousand years the schools and best authors have 
always exercised a tremendous influence on the language of the cul- 
tured classes; and the maxim of “write as you speak” has never 
been followed, if ever advanced. This maxim may perhaps apply in 
a country where illiteracy has been stamped out and all classes of 
society, having been brought up to a fairly high and equal level of 
culture and refinement, speak well one and the same language; but 
it could not apply in Italy either in the past or in the present. More- 
over I repeat, in a modified form of Panzini’s phrase: “per le opere 
classiche ci vuole qualche cosa di pit che l’ingegno: ci vuole I’arte, 
e chi arte non ha é un’ ostrica.” 
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This desire to use, particularly on formal occasions, a medium 
of expression at once appropriate, artistic, and intelligible throughout 
the country, a desire which leads, as already observed, to an artificial 
modification of the free and normal development of the language, is 
the explanation, I believe, of that curious combination of contrasting 
elements of life and death we have noted in modern Italian. Un- 
doubtedly it was this element of artificiality that prompted the par- 
adox of my colleague. This factor, in my opinion, is essential to a 
correct understanding of what may truly be said to constitute stand- 
ard Italian, and of its history. 

Let us return to this history. Although Dante theoretically ob- 
jected to all the dialects of Italy, Tuscan included, in practice he 
nevertheless wrote in his own beloved Florentine; and this was also 
the practice of the other two members of the great literary trium- 
virate, Petrarch and Boccaccio. This powerful example immediately 
put Tuscan in a position of undisputed superiority: a leadership it 
was never to lose for other reasons as well. For, not only had Tus- 
can thus shown “cid che potea la lingua nostra,” but the central po- 
sition of Tuscany, and her linguistic as well as political balance of 
power, all added to her prestige as a literary and artistic center, and 
this inevitably led to the unconventional but none the less inten- 
tional adoption of her dialect as the national volgare. Not merely 
Tuscans but non-Tuscans wrote init. Indeed, the prestige soon ac- 
quired by Tuscan was such that Sannazaro’s “Italian” was severely 
criticized by Tuscans, and Berni felt duty bound to “rifare” Boiardo’s 
Innamorato, Finally, Tuscan became practically synonymous with 
good Italian. We must not forget, however, that while on the one 
hand writers like Santa Caterina da Siena, Cellini, and Aretino write 
largely as they spoke, on the other hand the vast majority of Ital- 
ian authors, from Dante to Tasso, that is throughout the long pe- 
riod of Italian Renaissance, were literally permeated with classical 
studies; and it was this learned, national Italian, rather than the 
pure and strictly idiomatic Tuscan of the former—however beautiful 
that may be—that constituted what may properly be called the 
standard literary Italian of that epoch. Further: even the purest 
Tuscans, if at all schooled, have never written in their most idiomatic 
vernacular, but consciously or unconsciously have participated in 
that process of elimination and selection noted above. Finally, let 
us not forget especially that the literary and otherwise noble lan- 
guage in which Tuscans and non-Tuscans alike have at all times been 
read all over Italy, has always been more lofty, more choice and 
artistic than the ordinary, colloquial idiom of these same authors; 
and that this is precisely the language which has been mainly in- 
strumental in the creation of that linguistic superstructure called 
Italian. Strictly speaking, although Tuscan, as we have seen, thus 
came to be the backbone of this organism, it never was quite this 
organism: that is, none of the Tuscan parlate has ever been abso- 
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lutely identical with the language of the writers. Indeed, when in 
the seventeenth century a period of literary and artistic decadence 
set in, and Florence lost her exclusive “primato”; and when, subse- 
quently, with the rise of the Risorgimento movement, other centers 
of culture sprang up all over Italy, the prestige of the Tuscan dialect 
waned somewhat, while the other dialects began to assert themselves 
more and all wished to come in for their share of contribution to 
the language of united Italy. The progress of the Risorgimento 
indeed marks the progress of the national language, and the struggle 
for political unity was accompanied by the most animated discussion 
of the language question since Dante: while pedants talked, and 
even writers like Manzoni almost lost their heads over it, the lin- 
guistic phenomenon went placidly on, making its evolutions and 
revolutions like Dante’s wheel of Fortune. By sheer force of tra- 
dition, undoubtedly also because of its intrinsic merits—which are 
both great and undisputed—,but perhaps more by virtue of its cen- 
tral position, both geographically and linguistically, Tuscan suc- 
ceeded in maintaining its royal position, but had to admit into its 
entourage lesser nobles from all over Italy; and it too had to bow 
to the overlord of them all that in the meanwhile had risen into 
power, namely, the national Italian language that for centuries poets 
and authors in general had gradually created out of a variety of 
living elements derived mostly from Tuscan but also from other 
dialects, and more or less common to them all. Tuscans still wrinkle 
their noses at sounds and expressions not purely Tuscan, and still 
criticize the Italian of a Verga or a Pirandello, as they did that of 
Sannazaro, Boiardo, and others; but the fact remains that in pro- 
nunciation, structure, forms, vocabulary, and style, modern Italian 
is in no sense this or that dialect, but the national superlanguage 
I have described. This language, though historically not precisely 
what Dante perhaps conceived, is indeed, in his prophetic words, 
Italy’s “volgare illustre, cardinale, aulico e cortigiano.” It is this 
language that constitutes modern standard Italian. 

But why all this discourse on standard Italian? Merely to in- 
vite attention to the subject, and to convince those of my colleagues 
who apparently have very vague or no ideas at all on the matter of 
at least one thing, that is, the existence of such a standard: which, 
notwithstanding its natural, inevitable, but also desirable, looseness; 
notwithstanding “l’eterna, vessata questione,” is after all a powerful 
living organism and a well defined idiom, rich and noble, and does 
furnish us, teachers of Italian abroad, with a definite criterion to 
go by. So many of us are careless in matters of phonology, mor- 
phology, and syntax when it comes to strict adherence to this stand- 
ard in our teaching; so many of us allow ourselves to be influenced 
by our own native dialect—if native born—, and by casual inferences 
based on a limited study—particularly if American born—, indeed 
by all sorts of likes and dislikes produced by wrong linguistic habits; 
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finally, the teaching of “l’idioma gentile” appears to be so chaotic in 
America at present, that perhaps I may be forgiven if, moved by a 
deep sense of duty, I venture to bring up the subject i in these col- 
umns. It is not, of course, for us abroad to decide what is or is not 
good Italian: this is more properly the task of contemporary Italian 
writers, grammarians, and rhetoricians of authority residing in Italy. 
But it is within our province, it seems to me, and also our duty, 
to discuss intelligently and without pedantry all points related to 
the subject, on which a certain amount of conventional agreement 
is necessary to make our teaching uniform, consistent, and effective. 

The importance of such a discussion cannot escape anyone in 
the profession acquainted with the textbooks now at our disposal, 
and with the entire situation of Italian teaching in America. A di- 
versity of pupils—Americans and Italo-Americans—having a diversi- 
ty of aims; and a diversity of teachers—Americans and Italians— 
holding a diversity of principles, and aiming at different results; both 
make for a deplorable confusion in our teaching; a confusion which 
is sadly reflected in our courses and textbooks. And that such a 
discussion is also timely is evident when we consider the slow but 
steady growth of Italian in this country; wherefore Italian textbooks 
have begun to appear in more encouraging but also, may I add, 1 
alarming numbers with respect to their quality. It is time, perhaps, 
that we try to remedy the situation; and I should propose that a 
discussion of this matter, orally or by papers, or both, be made a 
feature of the next annual meeting of our Association. And further 
and specifically, I suggest that we all, and preparers of textbooks in 
particular, consider, for instance, and if possible agree on, the follow- 
ing points: (1) a standard Italian pronunciation, and a uniform sys- 
tem of notation; (2) a uniform grammatical nomenclature, and a 
uniform application of the standard rules of grammar, accompanied 
by uniform explanations of the most difficult points of grammar and 
syntax: explanations which, in my opinion, should be scientific and 
historical rather than empirical; (3) the vocabulary best adapted to 
and most desirable for the various grades: a vocabulary national in 
character, wide in scope, strictly idiomatic, and answering all needs; 
one not merely colloquial and familiar, but also literary and gener- 
ally cultural for the upper grades; (4) the definite nature and specific 
aim of our various grades of courses for high school and college stu- 
dents. 

Then, and only then, it seems to me, shall we perhaps be able 
to correct the present unbearable situation, and to present a united 
front, in our battle for a wide and better recognition of the scope 
and importance of Italian studies in this country. 

ANGELO Lipari 


Yale University 
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RECENT BOOKS* 


CoNTEMPORARY LITERATURE 


BontTeMPELLI, Massimo. II figlio di due madri. Rome, “Sapientia.” 
L. 12. A step toward simplicity and humanity. 

Borcese, G. A. Il sole non é tramontato. Milan, Mondadori. L. 
12. Short stories, combining uncannily the real and the unreal. 

Comisso, Giovanni. Gente di mare. Milan, Treves. L. 12. A sea 
story. 

Necri, Apa. Sorelle. Milan, Mondadori. Sorrowful heroines. 

Panzini, A. IJ giorni del sole ¢ del grano. Milan, Mondadori. L. 15. 
Rustic scenes. 

Vercant, Orio. Jo, povero negro. Milan, Treves. L. 15. A negro 
protagonist. 


EpDITIONS 


Auriert, V. Commedie. Dagli autografi laurenziani, per cura di 
Francesco Maggini. Florence, Le Monnier. L. 15. A critical 
edition. 

Grimatp1, NataLe. Donizione, il cantore di Matilde e dei principi 
Canusini. Introduzione, traduzione del poema e note critiche. 
Reggio Em., Bizzocchi. L. 22. Timely publication of a me- 
diaeval poem. 

Guicciarpin1, F. Ricordi politici e civili. Florence, “Rinascimento 
del Libro.” L. 25. Good text and preface. 

Leoparpi, G. Operette morali, edizione critica ad opera di Francesco 
Moroncini. 2 vol. Bologna, Cappelli. L. 80. Companion vol- 
umes to critical edition of Canti. 

Macuiavetu. Tutte le opere storiche e letterarie di Niccolo Ma- 
chiavelli, a cura di Guido Mazzoni e Mario Casella. Florence, 
Barbéra. L. 100. First critical edition of the whole of Machia- 
velli. 

Monti, V. Epistolario, raccolto, ordinato e annotato da Alfonso 
Bertoldi. Vol III (1806-1811). Florence, Le Monnier. L. 50. 


Continuation of series. 


*In “Recent Books,” our new department, Professor Van Horne will pre- 
sent a quarterly selection of titles from the latest offerings of the Italian publishers, 
which should be interesting and helpful to all our readers, especially those who have 
not the time or the facilities to avail themselves of the primary sources of such 
information. Suggestions, corrections, or any other form of constructive criticism 
and cooperation in making this feature of the greatest possible usefulness, within 
the limits of the available space, will be gladly welcomed —Ebiror. 
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Tommaseo. Colloquii col Manzoni, pubblicati per la prima volta da 
T. Lodi. Florence, Sansoni. L. 20. New light on Manzoni 
from a sharp-tongued acquaintance. 

San Tommaso p’Agquino. De regimine principum ad regem Cy- 
pri. Prefazione e traduzione italiana di G. Mathis. Turin, 
Paravia. L. 15. Translation of a work edited in Latin by the 
translator. 

La Veneziana, Commedia di ignoto cinquecentista, a cura di E. Lo- 
varini. (Nuova scelta di curiosita letterarie inedite o rare.) Bo- 
logna, Zanichelli. L. 25. Resumption of an old series of 1861- 


1899. 


CRITICISM 


Croce, B. Storia dell’eta barocca in Italia. Bari, Laterza. L. 35. 
A history of thought in the seicento. 

De Lotus, C. Saggi sulla forma poetica italiana dell’ottocento, edi- 
ti a cura di B. Croce. Bari, Laterza. L. 20. Posthumous 
essays. 

Gorco.in1, I[talica: Prose e poesie della terza Italia (1870- 
1928), con prefazione di E. Bodrero. Turin, Paravia, 1928. 
4 vol. L. 120. Anthology, with bio-bibliographical notes. 

Martini, Fausto M. Cronache del teatro di prosa 1926-1927, con 
prefazione dell’autore. Rome, “Edizione dei dieci Sapienti.” L. 
10. Distinguishes spectacles and theater. 

Miciiore, Benepetro. Bilanci e sbilanci del dopoguerra letterario. 
Rome, “Optima.” L.6. The state of contemporary letters. 
Munouta, Mercepe. Grazia Deledda, nella collezione “Medaglie.” 

Rome, Formiggini. L. 1.80. A sympathetic sketch. 

Narp1, Prero. Fogazzaro, su documenti inediti. Vicenza, Jacchia. 
L. 20. Shows relation between Fogazzaro’s life and art. 

Sicit1ANo, Itato. Jl Teatro di Pirandello, ovvero i Fasti dell’ Arti- 
ficio. Turin, Bocca. L. 8. Approves Pirandello’s art, depre- 
cates his philosophy. 

Tiss1, Sirvio. La psicanalisi, scienza dell’io o del mistero-problema 
psichico, su drammi di Pirandello, Shakespeare, Ibsen, Tolstor 
e Shaw. Milan, Hoepli. L. 12.50. 

Un giorno nella casa di San Benedetto. Badia di Montecassino, Life 
of saint and daily activity of monastery, by the monks. 


Joun Van Horne 
University of Illinois 
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Compitep By J. E. SHaw 


Books 


Battista, J. L. Essentials of Italian Grammar. Cambridge, Har- 
vard University Press; London, Humphrey Milford, 1929. Pp. 
viii, 55. (The grammar reduced to a minimum of 53 sections 
and 18 exercises.) 


ARTICLES 


Austin, H. D. “Dante Notes, X. The Seven Nymphs and the 
Seven Lights. Purg. XXXII, 98.” MLN, XLIV, 235-241. (A 
study of the “processional pageant,” with an explanation making 
it possible to identify the “lumi” held by the nymphs surround- 
ing Beatrice, with the seven “candelabri” which led the proces- 
sion. The seven-branched candlestick described in Exodus con- 
tained removable oil-burning lamps such as could be carried in 
the hands of the nymphs, whereas the huge candlesticks or the 
seven-branched candlestick could not have been handled by 
them. Many reasons are given for believing that Dante had 
the seven-branched candlestick in mind as well as the candle- 
sticks and lamps of Revelation I, Il, and IV. Beside the “bello 
arnese” of the text, which suggests the unity of the flames, in 
Epistola XI the Ark of the Covenant is compared to the “currus 
sponse,” and in Purg. XXXII, 125 the word “arca” is applied 
to the waggon; the Ark was drawn on a waggon in a triumphal 
procession when retrieved from the Philistines; such a trium- 
phal procession is carved on the Arch of Titus with the seven- 
branched candlestick as the most striking feature.) 

. “Dante Notes, XI. The Rainbow Colors.” MLN, XLIV, 

315-318. (“.... the seven flames which lead the symbolic 

procession in Purg. XXIX are said to paint overhead as they 

advance a sevenfold strip in rainbow colors.” Most commen- 
tators explain these as the seven colors of the rainbow; but no 
more than four such colors were known in Dante’s time, and 


* In its references to books, articles and reviews this Bibliography aims to 
include only those of a studious kind. Pedagogical studies relating to modern lan- 
guages have also been excluded. If any items have been omitted we shall be glad 
to publish Addenda in our next number. Communications should be addressed to 
Professor J. E. Shaw, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 
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some of the Church Fathers mention only two. “It is possible 
that Dante had in mind, as his rainbow colors, the four by which 
he characterizes the Virtues: red, white, and green, for the 
three theological virtues, and purple for all the (four) cardinal 
virtues.”’) 
Crawrorp, J. P. W. “Italian sources of Géngora’s Poetry.” RR, 
XX, 122-130. (Examination of the Chacon MS of the poems 
of Géngora with regard to Italian sources. Indications of sources 
by Salcedo Coronel and by the annotator of the University of 
Pennsylvania copy of Espinosa’s Flores de poetas ilustres are 
not always convincing; sometimes more than doubtful. Sonnet 
No. 46 closely resembles Bernardo Tasso’s “Qui, dove meste 
il lor caro Fetonte.” The conclusion is that “Gdngora’s 
specific indebtedness to Italian poets is limited to his apprentice 
| years.” Images and words of Italian origin which occur in his 
later poems are due to reminiscence of his own earlier writing. 
Often “he merely borrowed a simile or a phrase and developed 
it independently according to his fancy.”) 
Forp, J. D. M. “Plot, Tale, and Episode in Don Quixote.” In Mé- | 
langes de Linguistique et de Littérature offerts a M. Alfred | 


Jeanroy par ses éléves et ses amis. Paris, Editions E. Droz. 
(“During his sojourn in Italy and thereafter it is more than 
probable that Cervantes familiarized himself with various forms 
of Italian fiction and did not merely limit himself to study of 
the pseudo-epics of Pulci, Boiardo, and Ariosto. ...” As re- 
gards the story of the “Cautivo” in the “Primera Parte” of the 
Don Quixote, we are reminded that “episodic tales of the adven- 
tures of Christian slaves among the corsairs of northern Africa 
were included in Italian novels of date prior to that of the Don 

Quixote,” for example, the story of Niccold degli Albizi in the 

| Ragionamenti of Firenzuola. Some of the features of the story 

| of Cardenio seem to be derived from Gabriele Pascoli’s Corti- 
giano Disperato, as Albertazzi remarked. The source of the 
“Curioso Impertinente” has been sought in Orlando Furioso 
XLIII, 1-46. The habit of fitting extraneous stories into a great 
romance by connecting them with real episodes of the main 
story is well illustrated in Pulci and Boiardo.) 

Formicui, C. “Dante Gabriele Rossetti.” University of California 
Chronicle, July, 1929. (An appreciation of the work of the 
poet and painter, with emphasis on the Italian qualities of his 
work and on his Italian inspiration.) 

Fuciuiza, J. G. “The Italian Imitations of Jerénimo de Heredia.” 
MLN, XLIV, 318-323. (In Heredia’s Guirnalda de Venus etc. 
imitations of Petrarch and Tansillo have already been pointed 
out by Eugenio Mele. Four other important imitations of Ber- 
nardo Tasso, Angelo di Costanzo, Francesco Coppetta, and Gi- 
rolamo Parabosco, are here compared with their models.) 
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. “The Spanish and Portuguese Imitations from the Italian 
of Manuel Faria y Sousa.” PO, VIII, 124-144. (Passages con- 
taining thirty-three imitations: seven from Petrarch, twenty-two 
from Panfilo Sasso, and four more from Luigi Veniero, Pie- 
tro Barignano, Annibal Caro, and Bernardo Capello. These 
imitations vary from “free imitation of a general theme and of 
style,” to translations.) 

Jenxins, T. A. “Vitremyte: Mot Latin-Francgais Employé par 
Chaucer.” In Mélanges de Linguistique et de Littérature 
offerts a M. Alfred Jeanroy par ses éléves et ses amis. Paris, 
Editions E. Droz, 1928. (“Vitremyte” in Chaucer’s “Monk’s 
Tale” does not mean “a glass head-dress” as was thought by 
Skeat, but probably a veiled hood of some sort, perhaps a two- 
horned “coiffe” with a veil. Vitta and mitra are used in mediae- 
val Latin side by side and their meanings became confused. The 
r of the first part of Chaucer’s word was probably derived 
from the second. Professor Jenkins was put on the track of 
this explanation by Skeat’s indication that the passage in which 
the word occurs is derived from Boccaccio’s De Casibus Viro- 
rum Illustrium where the corresponding lady is described as 
“velata.”’) 

Lancaster, H.C. “The Introduction of the Unities into the French 
Drama of the Seventeenth Century.” MLN, XLIV, 207-217. 
(Beginning with the Silvanire of Jean Mairet, which was a pas- 
toral constructed with all “les rigueurs que les Italiens ont 
accoustumé de pratiquer en cet agreable genre d’escrire.”’) 

Merino, C. P. “The French Studies of Mario Equicola (1470- 
1525).” Reprinted from University of California Publications 
in Modern Philology, Vol. 14, No. 1, pp. 1-22. University of 
California Press, 1929. (A study of the accounts of and refer- 
ences to French works in the Natura d’Amore of Mario Equi- 
cola, including information about two French poets mentioned 
in the same book: Jean de Garenciéres and Jean de Fayel. 
There are fifteen of these works, most of them little known; one, 
Paris et Helena, known only as ‘having existed; one, La Traison 
d’Amours, unknown; another, Le Jardin d’Amours, of doubtful 
identity. In most cases Professor Merlino is able to indicate 
the exact version used by Equicola.) 

Smitru, W. “Italian Actors in Elizabethan England.” MLN, XLIV, 
375-377. (The actor Drusiano Martinelli is shown, by an entry 
in the catalogue of MSS of the Turin national library, to have 
died between 1606 and 1608. Mention by James I, of the actor 
“Scotto Mantovano,” and a letter of 1602, in which it appears 
that Scotto was the manager of a company of actors in Florence 
at that time.) 

Tromsiy, A. E. “Two Notes on Dante.” MLN, XLIV, 242-245. 
(Vita Nuova XXI, 11: “Ond’ é laudato chi prima la vide.” The 
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“chi” is explained as referring to the parents of Beatrice, per- 
haps especially her father. “Vide” is not discussed. The sym- 
metry of the Vita Nuova is shown in the tripartite subject as 
well as in the arrangement of the poems. The three parts cor- 
respond “very nearly” with the first fourteen, second fourteen, 
and the last fourteen chapters. The book contains forty-two 
chapters, deals with three “aspects of the poet’s life,” and four- 
teen-verse poems predominate. There is a “distinct kinship” 
between it and the Commedia: it is the “prelude” to the latter, 
like it in its “larger outlines,” and “carries the same motif.”) 
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da Teresa Lodi, Florence, Sansoni. Venti ore con Alessandro 
Manzoni, scritto inedito di N. Tommaseo presentato da G. B. 
Lorella, in J/ Convegno, December, 1928; reviewed in The 
Times Literary Supplement, March 21. 

Vol. III, No. 5. “The New Italian Academy.” “The Ex- 
change of Scholarships between Italy and America.” Da Ve- 
rona, G., Mimi Bluette, translated by Isa\el Grazebrook, New 
York, Dutton. Reviews in The Times Literary Supplement of 
poems by Giacomo Prampolini, G. Titta Rosa, Sibilla Aleramo, 
Arturo Onofri, Umberto Saba. “Unpublished letters of Ales- 
sandro Manzoni,” in the May number of Pégaso. 

Marinoni, A. In Books Abroad, Ill, 155: Bino Samminiatelli, 
Bocca Mariana, Florence, Bemporad, 1927. 

Mustarp, W. P. In MLN, XLIV, 417. “Brief Mention” of the 
edition of Samuel Brooke’s Melanthe, a pastoral play of 1615, 
“chiefly indebted to Guarini’s Pastor Fido” but also to 'Tasso’s 
Aminta and Bonarelli’s Filli di Sciro. 
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Vaucuan, H.H. In The Modern Languages Forum, XIV, No. 3, pp. 
22-23. “Quarterly Italian Book-Letter.” (The last volume of 
Praga’s Cronache Teatrali. Articles by Eligio Possenti on Gia- 
cosa, and Luigi Bottazzi on the Monastery of Montecassino, in 
La Lettura for March and April. Gallarati-Scotti’s Vita di 
Dante and Salvadori’s Enrichetta Manzoni-Blondel. The June 
number of /talica. The “Mostra del Libro Italiano” to be held 
in San Francisco this autumn.) 
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NEWS NOTES* 


At Home 


Professor Mario E. Cosenza’s Seventh Annual Report, as President of the 
Italian Teachers Association, covering the school year 1927-1928, shows a marked 
increase from semester to semester in the numbers registered in Italian; as well as 
a large advance over the figures for the Spring of the preceding year. Complete 
figures for the academic year just past are not yet available; but the indications 
are that the rate of increase is itself increasing: that is, that it has already begun 
to develop as a geometrical ratio. 

Greater Boston, which the past semester already had some 500 pupils studying 
Italian in five of its public schools, has decided to offer Italian this year in all of 
its high schools in which the demand seems to justify the formation of such classes. 

Largely as a result of the enthusiasm and efforts of Professors Pasquale Seneca 
and Domenico Vittorini, of the University of Pennsylvania, the high schools of 
Philadelphia are also putting Italian on a parity, beginning this September, with 
the three other standard modern languages. 

At Chicago, also, beyond the four high schools in which instruction in Italian 
has been given during the past school year, that language is to be available, from 
now on, in all of them where the call for it is sufficient; and, during June, examina- 
tions for prospective teachers of Italian, as a “major,” were held for the first time 
in the Chicago Public School System. 

Last March the Junior and Senior High Schools of San Francisco showed a 
total enrollment in Italian of over 1400—not far from the figures reported for 
New York City. 

The University of Chicago Press is publishing the new booklet by President 
E. H. Wilkins of Oberlin College, Tentative Chronological List of Petrarch’s Prose 
Letters. This list, like Dr. Wilkins’ Modern Discussions of the Dates of Petrarch’s 
Prose Letters, which was published in March, is intended—the Introduction states— 
as “a tool for the use of Petrarch scholars engaged in the task of dating the letters 
of Petrarch.” 

The edition of Dario Niccodemi’s three-act comedy Scampolo, which the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press expects to have ready by the bzinning of the coming 
Spring semester, is the joint work of Ethel Preston and Elsie Schobinger, who to- 
gether edited a former volume in the same series: Farina’s Fra le corde d’un con- 
trabasso. Miss Preston has gone to Paris where she plans to meet Niccodemi and 
to get some final items of information from him for the Introduction. 

Italica has received a copy of the handsome Catalogue of the Frances Taylor 
Pearsons Plimpton collection of Italian books and manuscripts in the library of 
Wellesley College, by Margaret Hastings Jackson, professor of Italian in Wellesley 
College and curator of the Plimpton Collection; and is planning to publish a review 
of the work in the near future. 

Les Dréles Aventures de Renard, on which Professor L. A. Passarelli of the 
University of Arkansas and Professor André Pézard of the University of Lyons 
collaborated, should be off the Press of the University of Chicago by the time this 
issue reaches its readers. 


* The Editors urge all members loyally to collaborate in making these News 
Notes of general interest by sending them promptly (before the middle of the month 
preceding that of the regular quarterly appearance of this Bulletin) all news about 
appointments, promotions, fellowships, degrees received, publications, travel in Italy, 
and other similar activities. 
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The firm of T. Y. Crowell, New York City, is publishing a new translation 
of Cellini’s Life by Mrs. Elizabeth Swift, revised by Professor D. P. Rotunda, and 
with an Introduction by Professor Rudolph Altrocchi. 

A translation of Luigi Tonelli’s Jl teatro italiano dalle origini ai giornit nostri 
by Professor H. H. Vaughan, of the University of California, is also promised soon 
from the Crowell press. 

An advisory group of the Carnegie Corporation, under the chairmanship of 
W. W. Bishop, Librarian at the University of Michigan, has undertaken the prep- 
aration of a list of basic books, including reference works and periodicals, which 
should be possessed by every reasonably well-stocked college library. Professor 
Rudolph Altrocchi was chosen to revise the Italian list. 

Part of Vossler’s monograph on Dante has been translated into English, and 
is issued under the title of Mediaeval Culture, in two volumes, by Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, New York. 

John Henry Nash, of San Francisco, announces the publication in four folio 
volumes de luxe of the Divine Comedy, in the line-for-line translation by Melville 
Best Anderson. ‘The edition is limited to 250 numbered copies. Volume I contains 
a series of introductory essays by Dr. Anderson, of which the first pictures the 
Florence of Dante’s day as described by an imagined English traveler of the time. 

Professor Bruno Roselli, Chairman of the Italian Department at Vassar, has 
published a pamphlet entitled: Let the Dead Speak, concerning New Orleans. 

Italica has to thank Professor E. C. Branchi for a copy of the July number of 
the William and Mary College Quarterly, containing as its leading article the first 
installment of his English translation of the “Memoirs of the Life and Voyages of 
Doctor Philip Mazzei.” These memoirs, which were written by Mazzei when at 
the age of eighty and published at Lugano thirty-five years later, in 1845, have never 
before been translated into English. Dr. Branchi also had an article, “Per il se- 
squicentenario di Carlo Bellini,” in the Corriere d’America for April 21. 

Professor E. C. Branchi was raised to full professorship during the summer, 
and is now in charge of the Spanish and Italian Department at the College of 
William and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia. This semester, besides the elementary 
courses in Italian given in two sections, a sophomore course is being offered there 
and a course in Dante. 

In the April Review of English Studies there was an article by Professor Charles 
W. Lemmi, of Goucher College, Baltimore, on “The Influence of Boccaccio on 
Hawes’ Pastime of Pleasure.” This will be noted more fully in a later number, in 
our quarterly “Bibliography of Italian Studies in America.” 

Professor Altrocchi, of the University of California, has accepted an appointment 
by the Executive Committee, to the Advisory Board which has been formed for 
the preparation and publication of a book entitled Jtalians in America, which will 
present an historically correct but entertaining narrative of the epic of Italian immi- 
gration and the rise of the Italian immigrant to his present position in American 
life. Other members of the Board are Professor Cosenza, of the College of the City 
of New York, Professor de Salvio, of Brown University, and Professor Charles 
Goggio, of the University of Washington, Seattle. 

The Italian Historical Society, of 113 West 42nd Street, New York, presents 
Miss Fredericka V. Blankner, A.M., Chicago, Litt.D., Rome, in a National Tour, 
Season 1929-1930, of lectures on Italian life and culture. Miss Biankner’s list of 
subjects includes: Mussolini—as I saw him; The Outlook for Democracy in Fascist 
Italy; Literary Figures of Present-Day Italy; Pirandello—the Voice of Modern Un- 
rest; D’Annunzio—Poet and Patriot; Master Painters of the Italian Renaissance; 
Byron and Shelley in Italy. 

The Payne Fund, of 1 Madison Avenue, New York, which plans to publish 
a booklet on the history of the use of radio in education, will welcome information 
as to anything that has been done by our Association, or by any member of it, “to 
make education available, by means of radio, to pupils in schools, colleges or uni- 
versities.” 

Professor Eugenio De Luca, of the Horace Mann Junior High School, San 
Francisco, has issued a little four-page copyrighted pamphlet entitled “I Study 
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Italian because I am an American.” The theme is developed in twenty paragraphs. 
The students’ fortnightly paper, The Horace Mann, of May 13, which was sent to 
Italica from the same High School, contained among other interesting items one 
reporting that the Foreign Language classes had adopted an Italian orphan who is 
in the “Casa Materna” institution in Naples, and between Christmas and Easter 
had been able to send enough money to support this six year old orphan boy for 
six months. 

Miss Dorothy Turville, assistant professor of Romance Languages at the Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario, London, Ontario, sends the interesting information that 
there have been discovered recently in the Library of that University, among the 
gifts of the late Dr. Barnett, three series of colored views of Rome, Venice, and 
Pisa, whose value as antiques is considerable. ‘The Rome collection, of 62 views, 
is not only the most artistic series of the three but is also the oldest, dating from 
1796-1798; it was published by I. Merigot in Haymarket Street, London, England. 

At Cleveland, Ohio, the opening in May of its “Mostra del Libro Italiano” was 
the occasion of an elaborate inaugural program. 

The success of San Francisco’s “Mostra del Libro” is impressive. Early in 
July the Committee was in a position to send to Italian publishing houses a twenty- 
five thousand dollar order for definitely specified books. The onor. Franco Ciarlan- 
tini, of Rome, President of the Italian Publishers’ Confederation, and editor of 
Augustea, is attending the “Mostra” in person. 

In connection with the San Francisco “Mostra del Libro” Professor Altrocchi 
prepared an attractive little prospectus of twelve pages, featuring, on parallel pages, 
in Italian and in English, an essay on books in general, and book-making and liter- 
ature, and on Italy’s relation to books, in particular, under the respective titles of 
“L’Amicizia dei Libri” and “Our Friends the Books.” Professor Altrocchi has also 
had the selecting of the Italian books to be purchased from the “Mostra,” for the 
Italian Department of the University of California, which are made available 
through the gift of $1,000 to the University for that purpose by Mr. Tadini Ba- 
ciagalupi of San Francisco, President of the Bank of Italy, Mr. John Campodonico, 
and Mr. F. Rolandi. 

In July Capt. Giovanni Del Lungo, Secretary of the Executive Committee of 
the San Francisco “Mostra del Libro Italiano,” visited Los Angeles for the purpose 
of initiating plans for a “Mostra” to be held in the latter city, late in November, 
independently of the San Francisco exhibition. 

The King of Italy has conferred on Mr. Henry Rogers Winthrop, president of 
the Italy America Society, the insignia of Commendatore in His Royal Order of the 
Crown of Italy, in recognition of the excellent work which the Society is accomplish- 
ing under his leadership, and for his part in that work. 

The Casa Italiana of Columbia University has secured for the academic year 
just beginning, as Resident Professor in the Casa, Giuseppe Prezzolini, who has 
been the Director of the Information Bureau of the Institute of Intellectual Cooper- 
ation of the Society of Nations, in Paris. He is to give a full year’s course of lec- 
tures on the history of Italian culture from Alfieri to the present day. 

We gladly print the following from Mr. Henry Furst:—Thanks to the 
generosity of Dr. Charles V. Paterno, its founder, the Paterno Library of the 
Casa Italiana is progressing apace, and will soon be the most important Italian col- 
lection in the United States. It has been decided to leave the great field of Italian 
literature and history to the University Library, and to limit the field of this smaller 
one exclusively to “la Terza Italia,” covering Italian literature and history from 
1870 onwards. Over 5,000 volumes are already on the library shelves, and this 
number will be tripled in eighteen months. Nothing of any importance will be 
omitted: the new Opera Omnia of D’Annunzio (perhaps the greatest monument to 
Italian book making in modern times), the Enciclopedia Treccani, the Crusca dic- 
tionary, complete sets of the Nuova Antologia, the Critica, the Corriere della Sera 
since its foundation, half a dozen daily Italian newspapers, and over a hundred 
periodicals. As the Casa Italiana receives many gifts from Italy, it has decided 
rather than keep duplicates on its shelves, to give them away to other Italian 
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libraries in the United States and Canada; any libraries desiring to receive such 
gifts are requested to write to the Librarian of the Paterno Library. 

The annual meeting of the Dante Society was held May 21 at the home of 
the President, Professor Charles H. Grandgent, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Professor Grandgent gave the Commencement address at Phillips Academy, 
Andover, on June 14. 

The “Discorso” which Professor James Geddes, of Boston University, gave early 
last year before the Circolo Italiano of Boston, jointly meeting with the Italy 
America Society to honor the Italian ambassador, Giacomo De Martino, has re- 
cently been issued in attractive pamphlet form (Boston, s.n., 1929). A summary 
of this “Discorso” appeared in Mens Italica for March 1929, pages 24-25. 

A timely talk which was given before the Boston Circolo Italiano during the 
past May was on “Roma italiana e il Vaticano,” by Dr. D. Scalera of Meriden, 
Connecticut. The Boston Circolo is in its thirtieth year. 

On May 5, at the Casa Italiana of Columbia University, a professional cast 
gave a special performance of Poliziano’s tragedy Orfeo, in a translation by Harry 
M. Ayres. 

Professor Guido Ferrando, Ordinario in English Literature at the University of 
Florence, who conducted two courses in the Summer Session of Columbia Univer- 
sity (see June /takica, p. 47), comes this month, September, by invitation of the 
University of California, to the Chair of Italian Culture at that institution. 

Through the initiative of comm. Piero Parini an agreement has been reached 
whereby the Institute of International Education is offering this year five, and next 
year will offer ten, scholarships to Italian students, whose passage to America will 
be paid by the Italian Government; and the Italian Government, in turn, will pay 
1,500 lire a month each, to an equal number of American students selected by the 
Institute to work in Italian universities. While the American students are fully 
provided for by this arrangement, it is necessary to raise $500 additional for the 
general expenses of each of the Italian students involved. The Italy America Society 
has begun the good work by assuring funds for several such scholarships, and further 
contributions to this worthy cause are solicited. Those interested may address either 
the Institute of International Education, 2 West 45th Street, or the Italy America 
Society, Casa Italiana, Columbia University, New York City. 

The American Council of Learned Societies announces that in March 1930 
a limited number of grants in aid of research, available at once, and of post doc- 
toral fellowships, available from July 1930, will be offered in various fields, includ- 
ing philology, linguistics, and literature. Small grants, usually of not over $300, 
are available to scholars of all ages who are United States citizens or permanently 
living in this country, and are not planning to use this aid in gaining any academic 
degree, but definitely need such aid in following out specific projects of research; 
while larger grants, of from $750 to $2,000, are reserved for mature scholars of 
demonstrated ability, and are to be used in pursuing important research projects 
uninterruptedly for at least six months. The general restrictions for this latter 
type of grants are the same as for the small grants; but they are limited to scholars, 
citizens of the United States, who already have the Ph.D. or its equivalent. All 
applications must be made by January 15, 1930, on special forms obtainable after 
October Ist from the Permanent Secretary, 907 Fifteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

In April the Crosby High School “Circolo Manzoni” of Waterbury, Connecti- 
cut, under the direction of Miss Josephina Lucchina, gave a very successful pre- 
sentation of the three-act comedy Addio Giovinezza; on May 7 some forty of the 
members of the “Circolo” listened to a talk by Dr. Joseph Pantaleone on “How to 
Appreciate Literature”; and on May 25 the club gave its annual banquet for its 
graduating members. 

Professor Michele Cantarella reports that last semester found the numbers of 
students in his Italian classes greatly augmented. Besides teaching at the North 
Bennet Street Industrial School and the Erskine School, Boston, Mr. Cantarella was 
taking graduate work at Harvard toward the Ph.D. degree; and, for good measure, 
he directed his Italian students at the North Bennet School in putting on two one- 
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act plays, on the 24th and 26th of April: Roberto Bracco’s Non fare agli altri... , 
and Don Pietro Caruso. 

At Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts, the College Circolo, “Il Tri- 
colore,” held a reunion at Commencement time to celebrate the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of the Italian Department. 

In addition to first and second year Italian, Professor Charles H. Tutt last 
year gave in Columbia College a new course, “Italian 5-6,” designed to give a 
comprehensive knowledge of Italy’s contribution to civilization, especially in litera- 
ture, but touching also on art, history, and politics. It is primarily a reading 
course, interspersed with some lectures and essays, and is conducted as far as pos- 
sible in italian. 

Miss Ruth Dillard of the class of 1925, a student of Italian at Vassar College, 
has been awarded one of the five scholarships granted to American students by 
the Italian Government for a year of study in Italy. 

Mr. Henry Furst has been appointed instructor in Italian at Vassar. 

The Vassarion of the Class of 1929 gives a place of honor to Professor Ga- 
briella Bosano of the Department of Italian as their advisor, elected in 1926. 

Mr. William Oncken goes this Fall to the New Jersey State College for Women, 
New Brunswick, as Assistant Professor of Italian. 

The 1929 Summer Session of the College of the City of New York offered an 
evening course of six hours a week in “Italian 42. Second Term Italian,” conducted 
by Mr. Dominick Spagnoli. This information was received too late for inclusion 
in the June /talica. 

The course in “Practical Italian” given at Johns Hopkins University during 
the Summer Session (see June /talica, p. 48) by Professor C. W. Lemmi of Goucher 
College, Baltimore, consisted of reading of opera librettos, and conversation. 

Professor Domenico Vittorini, of the University of Pennsylvania, reports a 
gratifying attendance in the summer course in Italian I. given by him there this year. 

Professor C. B. Brown, formerly assistant professor of Spanish and Italian at 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri, goes this year to Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

Henry Grattan Doyle has been appointed Dean of the Lower Division at The 
George Washington University, Washington, D. C., where he has been Professor 
of Romance Languages since 1921 and Dean of Men since 1927. 

Professor Anthony Constans, who went to Birmingham Southern College, Birm- 
ingham, Alabama, a year ago as Head of the French and Italian Departments, 
added second year Italian to the offerings; and late in the Spring was able to report 
enthusiastic and successful progress in the Divine Comedy, of which the class had 
already completed the Jnferno. 

Professor Olin H. Moore writes from Columbus, Ohio: “Miss Marie Davis, 
instructor in Romance Languages at Ohio State University, has been studying the 
past year at the universities of Rome and Turin, as holder of the Eleonora Duse 
fellowship. Thanks to Miss Davis, we expect to double our offerings in elementary 
Italian for the year 1929-1930.” 

Clarence E. Parmenter (who contributed a couple of articles to /talica in 1926 
on Phonetics and Italian) has been promoted to a full professorship in Romance 
Languages at the University of Chicago. 

Miss Florence Edler will be on leave of absence from Agnes Scott College, 
Decatur, Georgia, during 1929-1930; and will spend the year in Chicago completing 
her dissertation for the doctor’s degree in History at the University of Chicago. 
Her subject is “The Silk Trade of Lucca during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries.” 

Professor John Van Horne, of the University of Illinois, the contributor of 
Italica’s new department, “Recent Books,” will divide the year 1929-1930 between 
Italy and Spain, studying certain relations between the art epics of the two coun- 
tries. He will be in Florence for several months, from about the middle of Septem- 
ber. He is particularly interested in investigating the influence of Ariosto on Span- 
ish literature. Professor Van Horne is one of the recipients of the awards for the 
year from the Guggenheim Foundation. 
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Mr. H. W. Bentley, Ph.D., Yale 1923, has accepted a part time appointment 
at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, to teach elementary Italian. The 
second year work and the Dante course will be given by Associate Professor W. A. 
McLaughlin. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison: Miss Rebecca Flint, whose appointment to 
the Italian teaching staff was announced in the June /talica, is A. B. and A.M. of 
Wisconsin, and is working for the Ph.D., with French as major subject and Italian 
as minor. Other new assistants in Italian for the coming year, as announced by 
Professor J. L. Russo, include: Miss Esther Marhofer, A.B. and A.M. of Chicago, 
former French Government scholar at the Sorbonne, recently returned from a year’s 
stay in Florence, and with her work for the doctorate at the University of Chicago 
nearly completed; Mr. Giuseppe Rossi, a native of the Abruzzi, graduate of Italian 
Normal Schools, B.S. and A.M. of Columbia University; Mr. Anton Napoli, for the 
past two years instructor in Italian at the University of Michigan, who taught 
during the past Summer Session at the University of Wisconsin, and will spend 
part of his time during the regular session toward the completion of his work for 
the doctorate; and Miss Juliana Cotton, B.A. Oxford, A.M. Wisconsin. Part of the 
need for extra assistants came as a result of vigorous growth, part from the loss 
of two assistants at the end of the past semester: Mrs. Williams through marriage 
and resignation; Miss Augusta Boschini through acceptance of a position as instruc- 
tor at Hunter College, New York City, where she will teach Italian. Courses now 
offered are: Beginners, five sections (one more than last year); second semester, 
one section; second year, two sections; composition; advanced composition; Dante; 
the Italian Drama; Machiavelli. Professor Russo also reports that the Summer 
Session for 1929 showed an increase of more than 100 per cent in registration in 
Italian. 

The reception that has been accorded to Professor Russo’s Jtalian Grammar 
has been so gratifying that the publishers have felt justified in issuing a revised 
edition, embodying corrections, and modifications suggested by users and reviewers 
of the book. 

The Italian Department of the University of California, Berkeley, has this 
year four candidates among the students who are working for the Ph.D. degree. 

President W. W. Campbell of the University of California has been awarded 
by the King of Italy, by recommendation of Premier Mussolini, the decoration of 
Commendatore della Corona d'Italia, in recognition of his active interest in the 
cause of Italian teaching, and the Chair of Italian Culture. 

In appreciation of their services and generosity in connection with the promo- 
tion and founding of the Chair of Italian Culture at the University of California, 
the Italian Government has conferred gold medals upon Mr. A. P. Giannini and 
Mr. A. Pedrini, of the Bank of Italy, and bronze medals on Mr. Umberto Olivieri 
and Mrs. Maria Teresa Piccirillo, Associate in Italian in the University. 

At the University of California, Dr. Herbert H. Vaughan, Lecturer in Italian, 
has been appointed Professor of Italian. 

Other items from the University of California: Dr. D. P. Rotunda, A.B. Cor- 
nell 1918, A.M. Ohio State 1923, Ph.D. University of California 1928, has accepted 
the position of Assistant Professor and Chairman of the Department of Spanish 
and Italian at Mills College, Oakland, California. Miss Emma Brescia, A.B. Cali- 
fornia 1929, has also joined the staff of the Department of Spanish and Italian at 
Mills College. Mr. Elio Gianturco, formerly instructor at Rollins College, Winter 
Park, Florida, has been appointed Associate in Italian in the University of California. 
The Italian-American fellowship of $1,800 for an Italian to come to the University 
of California for study has been awarded to Enzo G. Giachino, of Turin. In the 
Summer Session ‘there were sixty-seven students registered in Italian courses. 

At Stockton, California, the Italian Department of the Stockton High School, 
gave, on May 31, an “Italian Night” under the auspices of the School club, “Pro- 
Coltura Italiana.” The program was of a varied nature; and included two one-act 
plays: Giacosa’s Una partita a scacchi, and an original comedy, Grammatica, written 
for the occasion by Mr. Louis J. Vannuccini, who promoted and directed the entire 

presentation of the serata. Professor Vannuccini’s Italian classes had made such 
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remarkable progress that last semester the fourth-year students were able to take 
up the reading of Dante. It is hoped to make the “Italian Night” an annual event. 

Beginning this academic year, Italian will regularly be offered at Occidental 
College, Los Angeles, California. Professor Georges Nivon is in charge of the in- 
struction. 

Successful candidates for the doctorate in the field of Italian include: Thomas 
Goddard Bergin, Ph.D. Yale, June 1929, with dissertation on “Giovanni Verga: a 
Literary Biography”; Alice Virginia Cameron, Ph.D. Johns Hopkins, June 1929: 
“The Influence of Ariosto’s Epic and Lyric Poetry on Ronsard and His Group.” 
Mr. W. Hayden Boyers, instructor in French at Oberlin College 1928-1929, has 
completed his dissertation on “The Ladies of Dante’s Rime,” and will present it 
for the Ph.D. degree at the University of Chicago this autumn. The dissertation 
was written under the direction of President E. H. Wilkins. 

Master’s degrees in Italian, June 1929: at the University of Chicago: Rachel 
Fort, with thesis on “The Bas Reliefs in Dante’s Purgatorio and Some Analogues 
in Classics and Medieval Literature”; Emmert Manson Brockney, “The Pageant in 
Dante’s Earthly Paradise”; at Harvard University, Joseph Battista. 

Miss Josephine Lucille Indovina, who received her A.M. from the University 
of California last May, had as her main subject of study “Recurring Characters 
and Types in the Novels of Fogazzaro.” This year Miss Indovina will teach Latin 
and French at the new Los Angeles Junior College. 


ABROAD 


The house in which Goldoni was born, in Venice, is to be restored and made 
into a Goldonian Museum. 

Verona made the sixth centenary of the death of Can Grande della Scala the 
occasion of an ambitious and impressive celebration last Spring. The keynote of 
the whole was a rievocazione of costumes, customs, spirit, coloring, music, and 
leading personages and scenes of the Trecento. 

In commemoration of this 40th year of his teaching Vittorio Rossi has been 
induced by his pupils, Alfredo Galletti, Ezio Levi, and Giuseppe Toffanin, to collect 
his numerous critical and exegetical writings into a single publicat: i. This will 
consist of three volumes of over 500 pages each; and by its issuance many valuable 
articles will be rescued from the limbo of forgotten journals. Orders should be 
sent to the Istituto di Filologia moderna, R. Universita (Universita Vecchia), Na- 
ples; the price is 150 lire. 

Santorre Debenedetti has been called from Pavia to the University of Turin, to 
fill the chair of Romance Philology left vacant by Giulio Bertoni who took the 
place of the late Cesare De Lollis at Rome. 

Professor Alfredo Bartoli, of Pistoia, was last June judged winner by the Royal 
Academy at Amsterdam of its annual prize for Latin poetry. This international 
competition was inaugurated in 1845, and since that time Italy has been victorious 
in all but some half-a-dozen years. 

The personne! of the Italian universities has been organized, under the Secre- 
tary of the Fascist Party, into three groups: the national association of university 
professors, that of the assistants, and that of the goliardi. 

Professor Alfredo Trombetti of the University of Bologna, who died suddenly 
at the Lido, Venice, early in July, was the leading authority on the problems of the 
still unsolved Etruscan language. 

During 1928 the Italian Government established ten thousand new elementary 
schools; a large proportion of these were in the south and in the islands. 

Italian publishers are now introducing their wares into small outlying centers 
by means of automobile trucks which have been transformed into little librerie. 

The restoration and rejuvenation of the historic Farnesine Palace at Rome is 
about completed, and the new Academy plans to hold its first meeting in its sump- 
tuous quarters therein late in September. 

The new Supplemento 1928 al Catalogo dei Cataloghi del Libro italiano may 
now be had of the “Messaggerie Italiane,” Bologna (500 pages, bound, 140 lire). 
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The much needed Supplemento to Formiggini’s Chi é? is also ready. 
Annibale Ninchi’s new drama, Poecta Malandrino, based on the life and works 
of Villon, was very favorably received at the Dal Verme theater, Milan. 

Besides Lazzaro, with its premiére at London, and Questa sera si recita a sog- 
getto, first performed at Berlin, Pirandello promises three other new plays for the 
near future: Un sogno, a comedy; and the dramas Od uno o nessuno, and La mon- 
tagna. This last the author considers his masterpiece. 

During the summer Sem Benelli was reported to be working on a play center- 
ing around Caterina Sforza. : 

Sansoni, Florence, publishes Tommaseo’s Colloquit col Manzon' (see “Books 
Received”), and Zanichelli of Bologna is close behind with J Colloqai co. Alanzoni di 
Giuseppe Borri, edited by Ezio Flori. 

Jaberg and Jud’s Sprach- und Sachatlas Italiens und der Siidschweiz, Vol. 1: 
is reviewed by Ernst Gamillscheg in ZRPA, XLIX (1929), 332-345. 

Arnaldo Foresti’s 4neddoti della vita di Francesco Petrarca confirms, inter al., 
the old conjecture that Dante was at Genoa in 1311. 

Tommaso Gallarati-Scotti, known especially as the author of Vita di Antonio 
Fogazzaro (Milan, Baldini e Castoldi, 1920), has published a new edition of his 
Vita di Dante, from the house of Treves, Milan. The first was in 1922. 

Volume I of the great new Enciclopedia Italiana reaches “Agrippina.” Of the 
five hundred collaborators to the whole work forty-five are non-Italians. In its 
editing, according to an interesting review in La Cultura for May, a large proportion 
of the labor is due to the fact that the complexity of the Italian language and the 
lack of unified standards throughout the nation compels a great deal of adjusting, 
in the cause of linguistic harmony. It is quite possible that the Enciclopedia will 
be the most potent influence that has ever existed in Italy in the direction of 
standardizing the Italian language. 

Two new books by Mario Puccini: La vita vince, and Donna con marenghi, 
have been issued from the press of the “Edizione Sapientia” of Rome. 

Piero Giacosa, who died in the Spring, was the brother of Giuseppe Giacosa, 
and author of several literary works, among them Specchi dell’enigma in 1906. By 
profession he was a pharmacologist. 

Much interest, and some polemic, was aroused by the twenty-eight hitherto 
inedited letters of Giovanni Verga published by L’/talia letteraria in its numbers 
of April 21, 28, and May 5. These letters were sold to the library of Brera, along 
with about a hundred others from Italian literary men, by one Maria Brusini, 
still living in Trieste, who made a hobby of such platonic correspondence with noted 
writers. They reveal a little known and altogether charming aspect of Verga’s 
rather reserved nature. 

A new quarterly, Studi verghiani, devoted entirely to the great Sicilian novelist, 
is announced from his native city, Catania. It is edited by Lina Perroni. 

After forty years of existence the Giornale dantesco ceases to be a periodical 
publication, and is transformed, still under the editorship of Luigi Pietrobono, into 
Annali. 

Among other new periodicals which have made their first bow this year we 
note: Convivium, a bimonthly review of letters, philosophy, and history, published 
by the “Societa Editrice Internazionale” of Turin, and with Carlo Calcaterra as 
editor-in-chief; Glossa perenne, quarterly, limiting its field to Italian literature, with 
its inspiration from Bologna and the memories of Carducci, and under the editorship 
of Raffaele Garzia of the University of Cagliari; Rivista Italiana di Letteratura 
dialettale, edited by Filippo Fichera and published at Sora, quarterly; and a 
monthly, probably the first to deal with its field, which is one of rapidly growing 
importance and especial interest: La Vita del Libro Italiano all’Estero, edited b: 
Marino Parenti and published by the “Libreria d'Italia” of Milan. 

The Libro d'Italia, issued by the Istituto di Cultura Fascista, Milan. depicts 
the progress of Italy from 1918 to 1928, under the four general heads of “la Na- 
zione, il Lavoro, le Armi, lo Spirito.” In the last divison are chapters dealing 
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with “il Fascismo e la Scuola, le Universita e le Scienze, la Cultura e il Libro, 
l’Archeologia, le Belle Arti, la Musica, il Teatro Drammatico.” 

Italica acknowledges with thanks the receipt from Professor Ezio Levi of two 
pamphlets: his article “Fiorentini e Catalini nel Trecento,” off-printed from the 
Nuova Antologia of April 16, 1929; and “Amici e discepoli aretini nell’intimita del 
Petrarca,” which he contributed to the volume Studi Petrarcheschi, published by 
Zelli, Arezzo 1928, for the “Comitato Nazionale Petrarchesco e del Comune.” By 
the same author there is also announced a limited edition for bibliophiles, of Bot- 
teghe e Canzoni della vecchia Firenze: a small quarto, 40 lire; Bologna, Zanichelli. 

The well known series of monographs on cities and regions, /talia Artistica 
(Bergamo, Istituto Italiano d’Arti Grafiche), has now reached its hundredth volume. 
The series started with Corrado Ricci’s Ravenna in 1902, and with the recent vol- 
umes on Genoa, Palermo, Assisi, Pompei, etc., it covers most of the important art- 
centres; but Aquileia, Mantua, the Casentino and other promising subjects remain 
to be treated. The series is to be continued, with its authoritative text and mag- 
nificent illustrations. 

Avvocato Luigi Locatelli, of Bergamo, who is dedicating his life to a study of 
Tasso and a collection of the work of other Tasso students, is giving especial atten- 
tion to the formation of a complete Tasso bibliography. Complying with Avv. 
Locatelli’s request, Professor Rudolph Altrocchi wishes to announce that he will 
be glad to hear from any American or Canadian scholar who has published anything 
on Tasso. Professor Altrocchi may be addressed at 443 Wheeler Hall, University 
of California, Berkeley, California. 

The “Famiglia abruzzese-molisana” desires documents or other information 
relating to “la multiforme attivita” of its “corregionali all’Estero: ritagli di giornali, 
_ libri, pubblicazioni illustrate, fotografie ecc.” Address Rome, Corso Umberto, 

00. 

It is estimated that the final printed catalogue of the Vatican Library, to which 
the provisional catalogue now under way is a preliminary, will require at least 
twenty years for its preparation. 

Mr. T. W. Huntington, compiler of the /taliana Bibliography (New York, 
Brentano, 1928), writes from Anacapri, Italy, where he is Director of the Italian 
Literary Guide Service, that he has taken up his permanent residence in that loca- 
tion, where he is carrying forward his work, and creating his library of the English 
literature relating to Italy. 

The Vatican has published the second volume, Exodus and Leviticus, of its 
new edition of the Vulgate Bible. 

The Association Guillaume Budé announces a French universities collection of 
Mediaeval and Renaissance Latin which “réunira les textes importants de la littéra- 
ture latine médiévale et les plus belles pages des humanistes.” 

Among the many noteworthy features of Ojetti’s excellent new review, Pégaso, 
may be signalized the following: in the April number, Pirandello’s one-act play 
Questa sera si recita a soggetto; May: some unpublished letters by Manzoni to 
Tommaseo, especially interesting for a discussion of the historical novei; also an im- 
portant essay by Lorenzo Montano, “Voi che ascoltate,” in which he discusses 
Petrarch’s Canzoniere in general and the sonnet which begins with those words, in 
particular; June: an essay by Giuseppe de Robertis on “Parini” and a brief article 
by Giorgio Pasquali, “Congresso e crisi del folklore”; July: Silvio Benco, “La bella 
stagione del Verga,” and an interesting personal sketch of the late Professor Cesare 
De Lollis by P. P. Trompéo, of the University of Rome. 

The following characteristic quotation from the inexhaustible Benedetto Croce, 
in La Critica for March 20, 1928, has been sent to us: “Quel ch’ é pit notevole e 
quasi sembra un miracolo (tanto che é da temere che la felicita per questa parte non 
duri), sono ridotti a ben esiguo numero i noiosissimi proponitori e solutori di enigmi 
danteschi, i litigiosi ricostruttori della topografia fisica e morale delle tre cantiche, 
i fanatici svelatori delle allegorie della Commedia.” 

At Florence, from the 8th to the 12th of May, the first! Italian Congresso delle 
tradizioni popolari was held. At the inaugural meeting, in the Palazzo Vecchio, 
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President Raffaele Pettazzoni, Professor of the History of Religions at the Univer- 
sity of Rome, showed the value of the comparative method. On the 10th, Sena- 
ih ih tor Pio Rajna, Professor Emeritus in the University of Florence, read an address: 
) “Concetto e limiti della letteratura popolare,” which was published in La Nazione 
ii of May IIth; in this he showed, among other things, that the term “letteratura 
popolare” is only apparently, but not in reality, a contradiction of terms. Senator 
Guido Mazzoni spoke on “Riflessi di poesia popolare nel Romanticismo italiano,” 
showing the various bearings of the “popular” tendency in Italian literature of the 
| nineteenth century, and at the same time the absence of a definite dividing line 
| between literary and popular poetry. Professor Marigo spoke on “Scorci di lettera- 
M tura popolare nel De Vulgar Eloquentia”; Professor Michele Barbi showed the 
mM Sicilian narrative canzone, “Leggenda di Scibilia Nobili,” to be a contaminatio of 
/ two different narrative canti which exist in many variant forms throughout a 
ii large part of Italy—a number of them in Tuscany; and Professor Carlo Battisti 
| showed how numerous are the points of contact between folklore and linguistics. 
At the final session the President mentioned as of especial importance and urgency: 
the collection of a corpus of popular Italian traditions “integrato da un atlante 
folkloristico; la costituzione di una discoteca dialettale; apertura del museo Loria, 
f e l'incoraggiamento alla costituzione di musei regionali.” (La Cultura, June, 1929.) 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


I. Owing to the resignation of Madame Paul Morand, née Ruth 
Shepard Phelps, as member of the Fund Committee, our President, 
Professor Altrocchi, has appointed Gr. Uff. Armando Pedrini, of the 
Bank of Italy, San Francisco, who has very kindly consented to 
serve. The Committee now consists of Professor E. C. Hills, of the 
University of California, Chairman; Professor Kenneth McKenzie, 
of Princeton, and Mr. Pedrini. 

II]. The Sixth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Italian will take place, in connection with the Italian 
group at the Annual Meeting of the Modern Language Association 
of America, on Dec. 31st, under the auspices of Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio. Any member wishing to read a paper 
at this meeting will please communicate, before October 15th, with 
Professor Altrocchi, 443 Wheeler Hall, University of California, 
Berkeley. 


APPEAL TO DELINQUENT MEMBERS 


By failing to pay their dues promptly, which dues are the main 
support of /talica, delinquent members are thoughtlessly giving our 
Secretary-Treasurer much additional and unnecessary work. They 
should realize that if he is obliged to write four or five letters or send 
repeated bills to collect the very small sum of $2.00, he is really 
wasting his time, which he is already generously devoting to our 
Association. No loyal member has the right to give him this addi- 
tional burden. Usually Associations adopt the plan of dropping de- 
linquent members. Are we going to be forced to resort to this 
measure? 

I hereby urge delinquent members to show their loyal support 
by sending at once, today, a check for $2.00—or whatever multiple 
of that amount they may be in arrears—to Professor Luigi A. Passa- 
relli, Secretary-Treasurer, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 


ALtTrRoccHI 


President 
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REVIEWS 


Il Libro del Cortegiano del Conte Baldessar Castiglione a cura di 
Michele Scherillo. Milan, Hoepli, 1929. Pp. xx, 461. 


In April 1528 there appeared from the presses of Aldo Romano 
at Venice the first complete edition of this famous book of etiquette 
and portrait of courtly life in Italy of the Sixteenth Century. To 
the preparation of the Aldine publication the author was impelled 
by an indiscretion of the poetess, Vittoria Colonna, who had allowed 
the manuscript entrusted to her by Castiglione to reach hands which 
published parts of it without the author’s knowledge. Needless to 
say, the success of the work has been enormous. The Cortegiano 
continues an old tradition, represented in antiquity by such a doc- 
ument as the Cyropaedia of Xenophon and in the Middle Ages by 
Latin treatises on good breeding as well as French and Provengal 
enseignements and ensenhamens of similar import, but it has deserv- 
edly gained far more favor than its predecessors even as it remains 
superior to all its successors. 

It has been estimated that there are about one hundred and 
fifty editions of the Cortegiano in the original Italian and in French, 
Spanish, English, Latin, German, and other translations. Among 
the foreign translations there stand out prominently, and already 
in the Sixteenth Century, that made in Spanish by the Catalonian, 
Juan Boscan, who initiated the whole Italianate movement of the 
Spanish Golden Age, and that provided in English by Sir Thomas 
Hoby. New foreign versions are appearing in our own days; as 
recently as 1901, Leonard Eckstein Opdycke put forth at New York 
his magnificent English version enriched with iconographic illustra- 
tions. Now, at the moment of the fourth centenary of the first 
edition, a scholar well known to lovers of Italian literature, Michele 
Scherillo, has presented us with a very welcome annotated text. Of 
the school texts that preceded it, we who have expounded the Corte- 
giano in the classroom have found helpful that of Giuseppe Rigu- 
tini (Florence, 1889) and especially that of Vittorio Cian (Florence, 
1894, 1916, and 1925). These editions seem to be out of print, and 
the house of Hoepli meets a real demand by placing Scherillo’s edi- 
tion upon the market. 

Scherillo acknowledges his indebtedness to his predecessor, Cian. 
“In questa nostra edizione,” he says, “integra s’intende e sostanzial- 
mente conforme all’originale, ci siamo giovati del lavoro del Cian 
intorno al testo, e anche qua e 1a delle indicazioni del suo commento.” 
The only notable change made by Scherillo in the text is to break 
up the long periods of the author by introducing punctuation suitable 
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to the purpose. This is what he had already done in his edition of 
the Decameron. 

Perhaps the rules of the publishing house did not allow Sche- 
rillo to make his Preface more comprehensive. What is said in it is 
to the point, but we regret that his scholarship was not permitted 
freer scope. An Indice sommario dei Quattro Libri del Cortegiano 
and an /ndice dei nomi delle persone e dei luoghi add to the effective- 
ness of the new edition. 

J. D. M. Forp 


Harvard University 


Joun R. and De Fizirpis, Micne e, Novelle italiane mo- 
derne. Edited with introduction, notes, and vocabulary. New 
York and London, The Century Co., 1927. Pp. 192. 


The above collection of Italian short stories has been prepared 
for beginning classes in Italian. Its chief purpose appears to have 
been that of bringing within the reach of the students a fair amount 
of modern Italian novelistic material comparatively easy in language, 
interesting in subject matter, and written in good style. There has 
been no attempt to cover the entire field of the contemporary Italian 
novel, for its material has been limited to five selections by Civinini, 
Serao, Pirandello, Zuccoli, and Panzini respectively. These are pre- 
ceded by an introduction containing short biographical sketches of 
the authors concerned. 

The stories have evidently been chosen carefully and judiciously. 
They are alive with interest, entertaining, and possess a literary 
value. They therefore make good reading. One of their most grati- 
fying features, perhaps, is the notable absence of the elements of 
crime, vengeance, misery, and squalor which but too often charac- 
terize texts of this nature and which are apt to convey to the student 
a false and unpleasant impression of Italy and her people. 

The book is provided with a number of notes, some bearing 
on grammatical points and others on certain phases of Italian life. 
However, it seems to me that if the collection, as stated in the Intro- 
duction, is intended particularly for High School and first-year stu- 
dents in College, both the notes and the vocabulary should be a 
little more complete. While something should of course be left to the 
intelligent imagination of the student, it does not seem practical to 
me to let him struggle with too many intricate constructions and 
idiomatic difficulties. For, under these circumstances, the student 
will undoubtedly become discouraged and lose interest in his sub- 
ject. Nor do I think that the situation would be materially improved 
by leaving a great deal to the responsibility of the instructor as has 
been suggested. If it has been thought necessary to include in the 
vocabulary irregular verb forms, why omit such expressions as the 
following?—molto signora 4, 28; a momenti 15, 12; scannato che non 
son altro 30, 33; pezzo di egoista 31, 34; figurarsi 39, 7; di troppo 
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53, 6; una lira che non va 54, 27; tanto piacere 62, 15; mio Dio! 65, 
29; figh del secando letto 76, 34; il conto non gli riusci 78, 30;pin 
in la 82, 12; porvi la medicina 83, 10; un po’ per volta 90, 11; fare 
il sergente 92, 2; ne ho tante per la testa 94, 12; faccia da contadino 
che consola 100, 11; lo diceva il suo aspetto 102, 17; una bella volta 
103, 12; cadevano dal sonno 109, 8. 

Further omissions in the Vocabulary are: liberare, acciottolio, 
funzione, opposizione, risciacquare, and riuscire. 

Under ingannare (refl.) instead of ‘to mistake’ the meaning 
should be ‘to be mistaken’ or ‘to make a mistake,’ and under undici, 
alle undici should be ‘at eleven’ instead of simply ‘eleven.’ The 
meaning ‘color’ or ‘complexion’ should be added under colorito. 

On page 21, 1 avrebbe dovuto should read non avrebbe dovuto, 
and on page 45, 7 a pipa should read la pipa. 

The following misprints have also been noted: addoso 31, 25 for 
addosso, la 83,6 for le, li, 106, 6 for li; in the vocabulary, accapatoio 
for accappatoio, ansia for ansia, burocratico for burocratico, carozza 
for carrozza, carozzella for carrozzella, debbono for débbono, fluido 
for fluido; and in Errata leggitimo for legitimo. 

Eminio Goccio 


University of Toronto 


CrescenTI-Desiati, Gius., La Grammatica in azione. Florence, R. 
Bemporad & Figlio; 6th ed. (1920). Pp. xii, 275. 

.. L’Arte della parola. Florence, R. Bemporad & Figlio; 2 vols. 

(1913, 1914). Vol. I. Pp. 264; Vol. II. Pp. iv, 204. 


It is a real pleasure to go through such a well compiled Gram- 
mar as the one which I have the privilege of reviewing. As far as 
method is concerned, nothing better could be desired; it strictly and 
coherently follows the principle of moving from concrete examples 
to abstract rules, from particular cases to general linguistic laws. 
The student is made to read certain selected passages in which the 
stressed points are printed bold face, and thus he has a fair intuition 
of the rule which soon after the author presents in a concise, terse 
Way. 


No claim is made by the author to an exhaustive treatment of 
the subject: it is an elementary text for secondary schools, and nat- 
urally minor details are often sacrificed for the sake of simplicity,— 
a pedagogical necessity that some of our esteemed colieagues fail 
to recognize. 

As for the passages selected by Professor Crescenti-Desiati, one 
may not agree with him on the advisability of including among them 
certain stale excerpts, as those by Thouar, Paolo Lioy and others, 
which I, for one, remember having studied about thirty years ago 
and which I suspect my father must have labored upon in his child- 
hood; nor is Fucini a good choice: this often vulgar (see p. 22), and 
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always exteremely provincial, writer ought not to be presented to 
the students as an example of prose elegance. Indeed I fear the 
beginner is apt to unlearn, through him, whatever Manzoni and other 
excellent writers quoted may have taught him. 

Certain faults found in this excellent volume are here listed: 

Something more definite could have been said, on p. 27, on the 
gender of the nouns in -e; a list of masculine endings (-ore, -ale, 
-ame, etc.) and another of feminine endings (-ice, -ite, -zione, -udine, 
etc.) would have been of great help to the student. Among the 
exceptions mentioned on p. 30, it would have been better to include 
il Pizzo and il Panama. The rule presented a few lines below, that 
names of cities in -o or in -i can be used also as masculine is decid- 
edly wrong; no one would say il gran Milano or il bel Napoli. On 
pp. 34-35, and maybe elsewhere, the expressions declinazioni and 
declinabili are used, where flessioni and variabili would have been 
far clearer to a beginner who knows no Latin: why maintain a ter- 
minology which is contrary to the nature of the language studied? 
It seems also unfortunate that the author who so carefully defines 
the simplest terms (the noun, on p. 2) should have mentioned with- 
out any definition the expressions accento tonico and vocali atoniche 
on p. 40. While mention is made on p. 52 of the correlatives tanto 
. . . quanto, nothing is said of the other correlatives cosi . . . come. 
The pronouns eglino and elleno (p. 67) should have been omitted: 
their funeral was celebrated long ago; on the other hand, why omit 
the pronouns essi and esse? It is misleading to state, on p. 79, that 
the pronoun cui is seldom used, unless the author adds “as direct 
object”; for the statement, of course, does not apply to cui object of 
a preposition. Also very vague is the statement on p. 84 that the 
conjunctive personal pronoun may be appended to the verb; it 
should have been added that this takes place with positive impera- 
tives, infinitives, and participles used independently. No distinction 
is made on pp. 100-101 between the usage of the two past perfect 
tenses, while it would have been very helpful to state that the second 
(trapassato remoto) is used only in a secondary clause introduced 
by a conjunction of time. A great fault seems that of having chosen 
as a verb model for the 3rd conjugation (p. 117) the verb sentire, 
while most of the regular verbs of this conjugation have a present in 
-isco, which fact is conspicuous for its absence in the whole Grammar 
(see also pp. 143-144). On p. 148, while dealing with adverbs of 
manner, it would have been better to add that adjectives in -le or 
-re drop the final vowel in adding -mente, provided that no conso- 
nant precedes those endings. The preposition per should have been 
omitted in § 115 on p. 152: who would nowadays use the forms pel, 


pello, pella, etc.? 
The second work here examined, L’4rte della parola, is decid- 


edly inferior, and it betrays a hasty preparation. Much of its con- 
tents is commonplace and out-of-date, while certain important topics 
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have been only too summarily treated. De Amicis’ L’Idioma gen- 
tile is profusely quoted, and so far so good, although this must nec- 
essarily give the student a far too exalted idea of that writer’s posi- 
tion in literature; Manzoni fares a poor second; and then, among 
others, I find Botta, Redi, Segneri (!), Gasparo Gozzi and, yes in- 
deed, Professor Crescenti-Desiati himself! 

In a list of barbarisms (Vol I, pp. 18-20) one finds such words 
as abitué, scec, cupé, decollté, dejuner, dublé, anveloppe, gilé, soaré, 
which I confess I have seen spelled this way for the first time. Has 
, the author made an attempt at a supposedly phonetic rendering? 
| We must imagine so, and yet it is hard to see the point, for the per- 
Fi sons who would use these words would also know how to spell them. 
. The work concludes with a reference list of the greatest writers, 
divided into Greek, Latin, Italian, and foreigners. Among the last 
I have counted 25 French authors (including Quinet, Sue, Figurier, 
} and Verne (!), and omitting Rabelais, Montaigne, Bossuet, Pascal, 
| Musset, Maupassant), 12 English authors (including Darwin, Beech- 
er-Stove (!) and omitting, to mention just a few, Chaucer, Shelley, 
Browning, Tennyson, Longfellow, Poe, Whitman), 5 German writers 
(including Marx (!) and omitting Lessing, Platen, Wieland, Haupt- 
mann), while Russia is represented by two authors (Tolstoi and Dos- 
tojewsky), and Spain, Portugal, Poland and Norway are represented 
| each by a single author. 

Frankly one would have expected something far better from 
the brilliant author of the Grammatica in azione. 

Joserxu Louis Russo 


University of Wisconsin 
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Edited and Annotated for Classroom Use 


BRACCO’S 
PICCOLO SANTO 


Edited by Rudolph Altrocchi, Ph.D., Professor of 
Italian and Chairman of the Department of Italian 
at the University of California. 


An attractive and well-arranged textbook edition of a play which is 
generally recognized as being the most powerful work of the greatest 
of modern Italian dramatists. It is a gripping tragedy, not without 
wit and humor, set in the Italy of our own times. It shows a superb 
dramatic technique. The text is intended for use in the second year 
of Italian study and in courses in Italian drama and modern Italian 
literature. The book is one of the volumes in — 
The Century Modern Language Series 
2126 Prairie Ave. 


THE CENTURY CO. Chicago 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
OF ITALIAN 


The purpose of our Association is to promote and develop the 
study of the Italian language and literature in the United States and 
Canada. Active membership, dues $2.00 per year, is open only to 
members of the Modern Language Association who are teaching or 
preparing to teach Italian; Associate membership, dues $2.00 per year, 
is open to all other persons interested in the study and teaching of 
Italian; Life membership, single payment of $25.00, is open to any 
person eligible for membership. Persons wishing to become members 
or to propose members should communicate with the Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Professor Luigi A. Passarelli, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, 
Arkansas. 

Italica, the Bulletin of the Association, is published quarterly, and 
sent to all members and subscribers, in March, June, September, and 
December. Communications, contributions, News, Notes, suggestions, 
advertisements, etc., should be addressed to Professor H. D. Austin, 
Editor of /talica, University of Southern California, University Park, 
Los Angeles, California. 

New members and libraries wishing back numbers of /talica should 
also communicate at once with the Editor. 
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Books for Italian Courses 


Goggio: Due Commedie Moderne 
Interesting plays by Castelnovo and Piran- 
dello. Edited with notes and vocabulary. 
$0.60 


Bergen and Weston: An Italian Reader of 
Nineteenth Century Literature 
Anecdote, fiction, biography, history, travel, 
art, and poetry . Edited with biographies, 
notes, and vocabulary. $1.48 

Phelps: An Italian Grammar 
Thirty-nine lessons providing an excellent 
basis for reading Italian. With vocabularies. 


$1.60 


Boston GINN AND COMPANY New York 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


To Students of Italian— 


We recommend the following methods by Pror. A. Arsis-Costa, 
Professor of Romance Languages and Literature, College of the 
City of New York 


Italian Lessons 


A practical guide for the study of the Italian language. This 
Manual is an excellent volume for beginners; the exercises are 
practical, the rules clear and sufficient, and the examples and 
illustrations well chosen. With the help of this book the student 
will master in a short time the essentials of the Italian language. 
One Volume, cloth, 304 pages. New Revised Edition (7th) -$1.25 


Advanced Italian Lessons 


For students who desire to acquire a deeper knowledge of the 
Italian language. One Volume, cloth, 292 pages.--------- $1.50 
These books have been accepted in leading universities, colleges, 
and high schools of the country. 


Complete Catalogue of Italian Literature Sent on Request 


ITALIAN BOOK COMPANY 
145-147 Mulberry Street, New York, N. Y. 


Enthusiasm is what the languages need—an enthusiasm 
that is being constantly revitalized, everlastingly refired— 
an enthusiasm that will rouse the student from his leth- 
i argy and will bring to him a full appreciation of the possi- 
5) bilities, the opportunities, the adventure a modern foreign 
: language holds out to him. 


AN ELEMENTARY FRENCH GRAMMAR by Mari- 
noni, Passarelli, & Zacharie engenders this enthusiasm, 
renews it with zest, and produces remarkable results 
throughout the year.* Send for a copy TODAY! 


* Prof. H. D. Austin of the University of Southern California writes: 
“IT am finding the Marinoni-Passarelli French Grammar a real success 
with my Summer Session class; and I rather think that most or all 
of the beginners’ classes next academic year will be using it here.” 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY—CHICAGO 


We beg to announce the publication 
of Prof. Arturo Sergio’s latest work 


ITALIA 


| Italy’s History, Art, Psychology, Literature, 
Idioms in a nutshell 


A new ITALIAN READER for those who, while ac- 
quiring a greater mastery of the Italian tongue, wish to 
understand the Country and the People whose language 
they are studying. $2.00 


And the third reprint of Professor Sergio’s LOGICAL 
METHOD OF TEACHING ITALIAN whose aim is 
not to teach the grammar of the Italian language, but 
the Italian language grammatically. $2.00 


| SERGIO SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, ‘Publishers 
624 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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The University of Chicago 


ITALIAN SERIES 


Edited by WALTER L. BULLOCK 


First Italian Book, 

a grammar by Ernest H. Wivxrns. 

L’Italia, 

a reader by Ernest H. Witxins and Anrto- 
Marinoni. 

Farina’s Fra le corde d’un contrabasso, 
edited with notes and vocabulary by Etsie 
ScHospincer and Erne: Preston. 

Italian Folk Tales and Folk Songs, 
edited by F. A. G. Cowper. 

Il Risorgimento, 
edited with notes and vocabulary by Joun 
Van Horne. 

Giacosa’s Una partita a scacchi, 
edited with notes and vocabulary by Rutu 
SHEPARD PHELPs. 

Giacosa’s Tristi amori, 


edited with notes and vocabulary by Rvu- 
poLtpH ALTroccHi and Benyamin M. Woop- 
BRIDGE. 


Pellico’s Le mie prigioni and Francesca da 
Rimini, 
_ edited with Introduction, notes, and vocabu- 
lary by KennetH McKenzie. 


Fucini’s Novelle e Poesie, 
edited by Henry Furst. 


Each volume in this series, $1.25, postpaid $1.35 


The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago - Illinois 
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Heath's Modern Language Series 


ELEMENTARY 
ITALIAN GRAMMAR 


By Professor J. L. Russo, University of Wisconsin 


A New Edition! 


The first large printing having been exhausted, the pub- 


lishers welcomed the opportunity to incorporate into a 


new edition the friendly suggestions of reviewers and teachers toward 
a greater serviceableness of the book. Russo’s Elementary Italian 
Grammar is by now well known as a book that has departed from 
the outworn methods common to most Italian grammars. It is essen- 
tially suited to present-day classroom conditions. The following are 
the outstanding features of the now available edition: 


1. Readings consist of connected passages based on both 
everyday experiences and the history, geography, and 
art of Italy from the beginning of the last century up 
to the present time. 

2. Grammar is taught inductively, with few rules, but 
with many modern exercises, oral as well as written. 


3. Only the essentials of the language are covered, but 
they are effectively presented, abundantly illustrated, 
and easily mastered. 


4, Five intensive review lessons. 
5. Fifteen short poems for study and memorization. 


6. Full treatment of verbs (over 20 pages), with aster- 
isks indicating what auxiliaries are to be used with 
them. 

7. Facsimiles of Heath’s Modern Language Wall Charts 
conjoin with special lessons and vocabularies enabling 
teachers to extend a practical speaking knowledge. 

8. Two maps and twenty culturally valuable halftones 

secured from Italy. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


New York Chicago 
San Francisco Dallas London 
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